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SCIENTIFES. 





TIDES AND METEOROLOGY. 


We make the following extracts from an article in 
the last number of Silliman’s Journal of Science, rela- 
tive to Tides and Meteorology, by W. C. Repriexp, 
Esq., of this city, who after recapitulating some of the 
evidence showing the absence of the usual tides at the 
Society Islands, and in some other parts of the Pacific 
Ocean, continues as follows :—™W. Y. Jour. Com. 

«Tt must, therefore, be admitted, that there is a sus- 
pension or neutralization of the lunar tide-wave in the 
region in which those islands are situated. We find, 
too, that in the Atiantic it is high water on the coast 
of Surinam about five o’clock on the days of the 
new and full of the moon, and the flood runs to the 
westward. At the windward islands of the West 
Indies, the tide is some one or two hours later, and, 
though exposed to the whole tide range of the Atlan- 
tic, the tides are very weak and irregular, not rising 
more than at the Society Islands. On the southern 
coast of the United States, and at the Island of Ber- 
muda, in the Atlantic, it is high water about seven 
o’clock, the flood tide in the offing at the latter place 
running to the northeast. On the southern coast of 
Rhode Island and Massachusetts, it is high water from 
seven to eight o’clock. On the southeastern coast of 
Nova Scotia and Newfoundland, it is high water from 
eight to nine o’clock, the flood tide off the latter coast 
also running northeastwardly. At the Azores, or 
Western Islands, in latitue 38° north, near the middle 
of the Atlantic, it is high water about 12 o’clock, and 
the flood runs to the eastward. Finally, itis high water 
on the western coasts of Ireland and Spain about two 
o’clock,—all on the same days. These statements are 
approximated from the American Coast Pilot, and 
other authorities, care being taken to avoid the retard- 
ing effects of local obstructions as far as possible, by 
timing from the most extraneous positions of the coast, 
towards the open ocean. 

Viewing these phenomena in connexion with some 
other facts, 1 was led to suspect that the great tide 
wave performs an actual circuit in each of the great 
oceanic basins, on both sides of the equator, passing 
westwardly in the equatorial latitudes, and returning 
eastwardly in the higher latitudes, above 25° or 30° 
north and south, and analogous to the course which is 
pursued, as can be demonstrably shown, by the great 
currents both of the ocean and the atmosphere. If 
such be the operation of the tides, certain regions in 

mid-ocean would form the foci, or neutral points, in 





these great eliptical circuits, and would be but slightly, 
if at all, affected by the ordinary tides. The elaborate 
investigation of cotidal lines in which Professor Whe- 
| well is engaged, will probably show whether this con- 
|jecture is well founded, or whether the course of the 
great tide wave be from the Southern Ocean, north- 
wardly, through the entire length of the Atlantic, and 
in disregard of the direct lunar influence in this ocean, 
as would seem to be indicated in his late paper on that 
subject. The greatest difficulty attendiug the inquiry, 
is in procuring correct observations from those islands 
and external points of coast, which bear most deci- 
dedly upon the question. 

It may not be improper to state, for the satisfaction 
of those who may have read my articles on the storms 
‘of the American coast, that the method pursued by me 
lin investigating the physical character of those storms, 
| has been to procure a number of copies of clean charts 
of the Atlantic, and to map out all the facts which I 
was able to collect in relation to any one of these 
storms, upon one of these charts, in their true time and 
location, so as to obtain a connected view of these facts, 
both as regards their consentaneous and consecutive 
relations. The results have been highly satisfactory — 
so much so, indeed, that I have not met with the state- 
ment of asingle fact which is at variance with the ex- 
planation which I have formerly given of the operation 
of these storms, except in two or three instances, which 
proved, on further inquiry, to have been erroneously 
stated. The historical records of more than a century 
past have been freely resorted to, and the inquiry has 
also been extended to other coasts and seas, and has 
shown the existence of an unvarying system, which I 
have not yet attempted to describe, except in the most 
summary manner. 

It may well be supposed that, in pursuing this in- 
quiry by the method of a simple induction of parti- 
culars, as here stated, I have not been able to preserve 
an unshaken confidence in somé of those “ received 
theories,”” which appear to have been founded on 
vague generalizations, or unproved and untenable hy- 
potheses; and I can hardly think that the reasonings 
which have at various times been adduced in support 
of these theories, from the time of Halley downwards, 
can be deemed either conclusive or satisfactory by an 
unbiased mind, that shall give them a strict and impar- 
tial examination. 





pear to have fallen, consists in ascribing to heat and 
rarefaction the origin and support of the great atmos- 
pheric currents which are found to prevail over a 
great portion of the globe. Nor is it necessary to per- 
ceive, or point out, an adequate and undeniable physi- 
cal cause for the production of these phenomena, be- 
fore we can discover the inconsistency and fallacy of 
the reasonings by which the old system of meteoro- 
logy has been supported. Such a cause, however, I 
consider is furnished in the rotative motion of the 
earth upon its axis, in which originates the centrifugal 
and other modifying influences of the gravitating 
power, which must always operate upon the great 
oceans of fluid and aerial matter which rest upon the 
earth’s crust, producing, of necessity, those great cur- 
rents to which we have alluded. 


*T have long entertained this conviction, but do not 
remember to have seen this great physical influence 
recognized in any degree, in its application to this 
subject, except by Sir John F. W. Herschel, in the 
third chapter of his popular treatise on astronomy, 
where, by the aid of this rotative influence, he has 
been able to give us the most imposing support of the 
received theory of winds which has ever appeared, 
and in which the connection of the trades with the 
returning ‘westerly winds, is, with some exceptions, 
correctly developed. Sir John, however, has erred, 
like his predecessors, in ascribing mainly, if not pri- 
marily, to heat and rarefaction, those results which 
should have been ascribed solely to mechanical gravi- 
tation, as connected with “the rotative and orbitual 
motion of the earth’s surface, the influence of which 
he but partially recognizes in connection with this and 
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another — of inquiry. I may also add, that, had 
this able philosopher been fully conversant with the 
‘facts which relate to the course and other phenomena 
lof hurricanes, he would probably have withheld the 
/hypothesis which he has given in a note appended to 
|the chapter which I have alluded to, although one of 
| the principal suggestions in this note has, undoubtedly, 
|a proper connection with the subject. 

| ‘AsTI can but seldom allow myself to enter upon 
| the discussion of these matters, the preceding sugges- 
|tions may be taken for what they are thought to be 
| worth by those under whose notice they may chance 
to fall; but, to prevent being misunderstood, | freely 
jadmit that heat is often an exciting, as well as modi- 
| fying cause of local winds, and other phenomena, and 
| that it has an incidental or subordinate action (though 
not such as is usually assigned) in the organization 
and development of storms, and that, in certaia cir- 
cumstances, it influences the interpositions of the 
moving strata of the atmosphere. Its greatest direct 
influence is probably exhibited in what are called land 
and sea breezes, or in the diurnal modifications which 
are exhibited by regular and general winds. But, so 
far from being the great prime mover of the atmos- 
vheric currents, either in producing a supposed pri- 
mary north and south current, or in any other manner, 
I entertain no doubt that, if it were possible to pre- 
serve the atmosphere at a uniform temperature over 
the whole surface of the globe, the general winds 
could not be less brisk, but would become more con- 
stant and uniform than ever. 











From the National Gazette. 
HALLEY’S COMET. 


PuiLapevpnuia, Sept. 7.—Mr. Editor: On reading 
the announcement by Messrs. Olmsted and Loomis of 
their discovery of Halley’s comet, for the prompt pub- 
lication of which they should receive the thanks of 
every astronomer, I resolved to search for it with a 
similar telescope of 34 feet in length and with a power 
of about 20. The morning of the 5th was hazy. On 





*«The grand error into which all meteorologists ap- | 


the morning of the 6th, | was fortunately able to see 
the same object and to give the additional testimony 
| of several of my acquaintances to the evidences already 
|furnished. As my object is to diffuse, through the me- 
}dium of your paper, authentic information concern- 
ing this eldest comet known to us in history, I trust no 
apology will be necessary for the dryness of the facts 
subnitted. 

At 35 minutes past 3, I saw at 5h. 54 4m. of the right 
ascension and 35 deg. 32. min. nearly of north decli- 
nation, a nebulous appearance, which the light of the 
moon, then about setting, rendered faintly visible. I 
have said a nebulous appearance, I would rather say 
that its appearance thus slightly magnified was pre- 
cisely similar to that of the comet of 1825, which by a 
coincidence worthy of notice made its first appearance 
to unassisted vision on the 3d or 4th of September, in 
the same constellation near the Hyades. The orbital 
motion of that body, observed by those gentlemen, 
establishes the identity of Halley’s comet, and if such 
evidence were wanting, presumiug that its place as 
given by them was correct, viz: right ascension, 5h. 
51m., declination 24 deg., its manifest change of place 
since the morning of the Ist of September, would be 
conclusive. 

The place given for the comet is only approximate, 
and is derived from a comparison of its. place with that 
of the stars 132, 136, and 139 Tauri. It was about 12 
degrees S., 18 degrees E. of the last. If this place is 
correct the comet is about 4. 4m. in defect in right 
ascension and 2. 1 deg. S. of its place as given in the 
ephemeris computed by Mr. Woodhouse from the ele- 
ments of M. de Pontecoulet. This deviation will be 
explained by supposing that the comet will arrive at 
its perihelion about 10, or 14 days later than the time 
there predicted, and the elements of Pontecoulet wilt 
have been found more correct than those of either of 
the other distinguished astromers, Damoiseau and Lub- 
bock, who have assigned respectively three and seven 
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days earlier than Pontecoulet for the epoch of its peri- 
helion passage. 

The comet of Edmund Halley possesses an interest 
beyond that of all others, from the historical recollec- 
tions with which it is associated. Newton first pro- 
nounced the opinion that comets are subject to the law 
of universal gravitation, and that their return might 
be predicted. But the confirmation of this theory re- 
quired a long and painful calculation of the elements 
_of the comets hitherto observed. None but Edmund 
Halley, the friend and contemporary of Newton, had 
fortitude for the undertaking. The computation of the 
orbits of twenty-four comets convinced him that those 
of 1805, 1880, 1456, 1531, 1607 and 1682, were the 
same, and accordingly with much hesitation he an- 
nounced its expected return near the beginning of 
1759. Early in the eighteenth century, Clairaut ap- 
plied to the Newtonian theory of the perturbations of 
the planets Jupiter and Saturn, neglecting that of Ve- 
nus, and cautiously announced its return to its perihe- 
lion within a month of the middle of April, 1759. It 
actually arrived there in the middle of March of the 
same year. Within the last three years its return has 
been predicted with confidence, and ephemerides of its 
place published by the astronomers above mentioned as 
well as by the immortal Olbers, who still, after the 
death of the other three illustrious discoverers of the 
planets, Herschel, Piazzi, and Harding, lives to see his 
two planets, revolving in their well known orbits, and 
to witness the return of this comet towards the predic- 
tion of which he has contributed so much by his ana- 
ay tic method and its application. It is not wonderful 
that the improvements in astronomy in this century 
should have reduced the error in the date of its ex- 
expected return within half its limits at the time of 
Clairaut. 

Waiving therefore, all doubt of its identity, it may 
be presumed that it will verify the predictions con- 
cerning its great brilliancy, perihelion passage, &c., 
hy adding 10 days nearly, to the date of these predic- 
tins which are republished in the American Almanac 
for this year—that its greatest brilliancy will be near 
the 17th of October, at which time it will be within 
23 millions of miles of the earth, and 88 millions of 
miles from the sun. 

It is reasonable to expect that the comet will be 
visible to unassisted vision, about 10 days before and 
after this period, for it has generally been visible in its 
returns to its perihelion through a course of history 
from 502 years orhese the Christian era to present time. 
It has frequently been very brilliant, causing much 
alarm throughout Europe in the dark ages, and 


** With fear of change perplexing nations.” 


Moreover, from calculation it appears that the quan- 
tity of light afforded by it at that time will be at least 
seventy times as great as it is at this time, being now 
about 120 millions of miles from the earth and 130 
millions of miles from the sun. Other comets, farther 
from the earth and sun than this will be in October, 
have been quite brilliant. To mention a familiar in- 
stance, the comet of 1525 extended through 5 deg. of 
the heavens on the 5th of October, at which time it 
was about 62 millions of miles from the earth, and 
more than 130 millions of miles from the sun. It is 
but justice to the memory of the late Mr. Warren 
Colburn, of Lowell, Massachusetts, to remark, that 
these last particulars were communicated to me by 
him during the appearance of the comet of 1825, from 
elements computed by himself from the observations 
of Robert T. Paine, Esq. Nor can I, on this occasion, 
refrain from saying, that by far the greater part of all 
that has been done and made public in this country for 
the advancement of practical astronomy, for the last 
fifteen years, has been done in Boston and its neigh- 
borhood by a few individuals. 

The enlightened spirit recently manifested by our 
city councils, and the zeal of one of our learned socie- 
ties, encourage hopes of better times, and, if properly 
seconded by private munificence, will give increased 
assurance that the birth-place of Rittenhouse still 
cherishes his memory and example. 

8. C. WALKER. 

P.S. Sept. 8th—Having been favored by John 
Vaughan, Esq., librarian of the American Philosophi- 
cal Society, with the catalogues of Messier’s and Her- 
schel’s nebule from the library of that institution, 
which is rich in every department of science, but par- 


this appearance could be readily mistaken ; but to re- 
move all doubts, if any existed before, 1 saw this 
morning, from half past 2 till 4, the same comet at 
least twice as bright as on the 6th, and in a new group 
of stars, both of which are preserved by drawings made 
at the time. From its place this morning it would 
seem that it has been retarded about 104 days in its re- 
turn. On the 20th instant it will probably be within 
one or two degrees of Kappa Auriga, a star of the 4th 
magnitude, from which its place may be found on a 
common globe. S.C. W. 








From the Edinburgh Review. 
THE APPROACHING COMET. 


It may be considered as tolerably certain that the 
comet will become visible in every part of Europe 
about the latter end of August, or beginning of Sep- 
tember next; that is to say, rather more than two 
months before its arrival at that point where it will be 
nearest the sun. Its situation also will be favorable to 
the splendor of its appearance. It will most probably 
be distinguishable by the naked eye, like a star of the 
first magnitude, but with a duller light than that of a 
planet, and surrounded by a pale nebulosity, which 
will slightly impair its splendor. On the night of the 
3d of October, about midnight, it will appear in the 
east, at an elevation of about thirty degrees, and wiil 
be above a line joining the bright star called Castor, 
with the star called a@ in the Great Bear. Between 
that hour and sunrise it will ascend the firmament, and 
will cross the meridian, near the zenith of London, 
about sunrise. On the night of the 7th, the comet will 
approach the well known constellation of Ursa Major; 
and between that and the 11th, it will pass directly 
through the seven conspicuous stars of that constella- 
tion. In our latitude this constellation never sets, 
and consequently the comet may be looked for in the 
night. But the time most favorable for its appearance 
will be on the 7th, before the commencement of the 
morning twilight; on the 9th, at any time in the ab- 
sence of twilight, when it will pass during the night 
from the northwest to the northeast, its altitude not, 
however, exceeding thirty-five degrees; and on the 
11th, after the close of the evening twilight, when it 
will be seen approaching the constellation of the 
Crown, in a direction a little north of west, and at an 
altitude of about thirty degrees. 

Towards the end of November, the comet will 
plunge among the rays of the sun and disappear, and 
will not issue from them on the other side until the 
end of December. On its departure from the sun it is 
doubtfull whether it will be visible at all; but under 
any circumstances, it cannot remain long apparent. 
Such are the circumstances which, as we may con- 
jecture with high probability, will attend the coming 
appearance of this comet. We must not expect to be 
revisited by that body of portentous aspect and gigan- 
tic magnitude which spread terror among the people 
of the 15th century. Happily, the light of science has 
dissipated these vain superstitions. Since astronomy 
has passed from the hands of priests and historians into 
those of geometers, nature, immutable in her laws, 
and grand in her simplicity, seems to have obeyed, in 
the succession of her phenomena, an habitual order 
from which she never departs. That passion in the 
excitement of which mankind so much delights, will 
still be stimulated—not, however, as formerly, accom- 
panied by vain terrors raised by physical prodigy, but 
accompanied by sentiments of the highest admiration 
at those powers of thought, by the exercise of which 
the day is appointed at which the star shall return to 
us from such immense distance that, for three-fourths 
ofa century, it has transcended the limit of our sys- 
tem. Itis doubtless, not one of the miracles of sci- 
ence least to be admired, nor one of the proofs of the 
progress of the human mind least striking, to behold 
this comet, formerly the terrer of mankind, now waited 
for with impatience by the learned, as a sure witness 
to the truth of their sublime theories. And, in these 
times, when information is so widely diffused, we may 
hope, perchance, that men of the world themselves 
may partake in these high sentiments; and that, rely- 
ing upon the assurances of the learned, they may 
seize the opportunity which thus presents itself, to 
judge by the evidence of their own eyes, of the actual 
state of astronomical science, and of the high degree 





ticularly in that of astronomy, I find none for which 








of perfection to which it has attained. 








One of the circumstances, not the least surprising. 
connected with this comet, is the magnitude of its 
orbit. It is a very long oval, the total length of 
which is about thirty-six times the earth’s distance 
from the sun; and the greatest breadth about ten times 
that distance. The nearer extremity of that oval is, 
at a distance from the sun, equal to about half the 
earth’s distance; and the more remote extremity at a 
distance equal to thirty-five and a half times the earth’s 
distance from the sun. The earth’s distance from the 
sun is, in round numbers, one hundred millions of 
miles; the comet’s least distance then will be fifty mil- 
lions of miles, and its greatest distance 3,050 millions 
of miles. Also, since the heat and light supplied by 
the sun to bodies which surround it, diminish in pro- 
portion as the square of the distance increases, it fol- 
lows that at the nearest distance of the comet, the 
heat and light of the sun will be four times the heat 
and light at the earth, and at the greatest distance they 
will be about 1200 times less. Also, the heat and light 
at the more remote extremity of the orbit, will be 
nearly five thousand times less than at the nearer ex- 
tremity ; so that, whilst the sun seen from the comet 
will appear four times as large as it appears at the 
earth, at the nearer extremity it will be reduced to the 
magnitude of a star at the more remote extremity. 
The vicissitudes of temperature, not to mention those 
of light consequent upon this change of position, will 
be sufficiently obvious. If the earth were transported 
to the more remote extremity of the comet’s orbit, 
every liquid substance would become solid by conge- 
lation ; and it is extremely probable that atmospheric 
air and other permanent gases might become liquids. 
If the earth was, on the other hand, transferred to the 
nearer extremity of the comet’s orbit, all the liquids 
upon it would be converted into vapor, would form 
permanent gases, and would either by their mixture 
constitute atmospheric air, or would arrange them- 
selves into strata, one above the other, according to 
their specific gravities. All the less refractory solids 
would be fused, and would form in the cavities of the 
nucleus oceans of liquid metal. 








BATTLE OF FORT MOULTRIE. 


From Moultrie’s Memoirs of the Revolution in South 
Carolina and Georgia. 


On the morning of the 28th June, 1776, I paid a 
visit to our advance guard, three miles to the east- 
ward of the fort. While I was there I saw a number 
of the enemy’s boats at the back of Long Island, as-if 
they intended a descent on our advanced post; at the 
same time I saw the men-of-war loose their topsails. 
I hurried back to the fort as fast as possible; when I 
got there the ships were already under sail; I immedi- 
ately ordered the long roll to beat, and officers and 
men to their posts. We had scarcely manned our guns 
when the following ships of war came sailing up, as if 
in confidence of victory. The ships were the Bristol, 
of 50 guns, Commodore Sir P. Parker; the Experi- 
ment, of 50; the Active of 28, the Solway 28, the 
the Syren 28, the Actezon 28, the Spynx 28, the Friend- 
ship 26. As soon as they came within reach of our 
guns we began to fire; they were quickly abreast of 
the fort, let go their anchors with springs upon the 
cables, and began their attack most furiously about ten 
o’clock, A. M. 

The Thunder-Bomb had the beds of her mortars 
soon disabled ; she threw her shells in a very good di- 
rection, most of them fell within the fort, but we had 
a morass in the middle, that swallowed them up in- 
stantly, and those that fel] in the sand, and about the 
fort, were immediately buried, so that very few of 
them burst among us. At one time, the commodore’s 
ship swung round with her stern to the fort, which 
drew the fire of all the guns that would bear upon her; 
we supposed that she had the springs of her cables cut 
away. The words passed along the platform by offi- 
cers and men were, ‘‘ mind the Commodore, mind the 
two fifty gin ships.” Most all the attention was paid 
to the two fifty gun ships, especially the Commodore, 
who I dare say, was not at all obliged to us for our 
particular attention to him; the list of killed and 
wounded on board these two ships confirms what I 
say. The Bristol having 74 men killed and wounded, 
and the Experiment 87. Never did men fight‘more 
bravely, and never men more cooly; their only dis- 
tress was the want of powder; we had not more than 
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28 rounds for 26 guns; 18 and 26 pounders, when we 
began the action; anda little after, 500 pounds from 
town, and 200 pounds from a schooner lying at the 
back of the fort. The guns being so long silent during 
a certain period of the battle, was owing to the scarcity 
of powder, and to a report that was brought me, that 
the enemy’s troops were landed between the advance 
guard and the fort. It was upon this information that 
I ordered the guns to cease firing, or to fire very slow 
upon the shipping ; that we might reserve our powder 
for the musketry, to defend ourselves against an at- 
tack of the land forces. There cannot be a doubt but 
that if we had as much powder as we could have ex- 
pended, that the men-of-war must either have struck 
their colors or been sunk; because they could not re- 
treat, the wind and tide being against them; and if 
they had proceeded up to town they would have been in 
a much worse situation. The action went on, but they 
could make no impression on our fort, built as it was 
of Palmetto logs, and filled in with earth, the merlons 
16 feet thick, and high enough to cover the men from 
the fire of the troops; the men we had killed and 
wounded received their shots mostly through the em- 
brasures. At one time three or four of the ships’ 
broad sides struck the fort at the same instant, which 
gave the merlons such a tremor, that it was apprehen- 
sive a few more such would tumble them down. 
During the action, three or four of the men-of-war, in 
attempting to go round to our western curtain, got en- 
tangled together; the Sphynx lost her bowsprit, the 
Syren cleared herself without any damage, but the 
Acteon frigate went ashore on the middle ground 
shoal; her crew set her on fire and deserted her ; she 
soon blew up, and from the explosion issued a grand 
pillar of smoke, which immediately exposed itself at 
the top, and, to appearance, formed the figure of a 
Palmetto tree. 


Had these three ships effected their purpose, they 
would have enfiladed us in such a manner, as to have 
driven us from our guns. It being a very hot day, 
we were served along the platform with grog in fire 
buckets, (and I never had a more agreeable draught 
than that which 1 took out of one of those buckets at 
the time.) It may be very easily conceived what 
heat and thirst a man must feel in this climate, being 
on a platform on the 18th of June, amidst 20 or 30 
heavy pieces of cannon, in one continual blaze and 
roar, and clouds of smoke curling over his head for 
hours together; it was a very honorable situation, but 
a very unpleasant one. 


During the action, thousands of our fellow citizens 
were looking on with anxious hopes and fears, some 
of whom had their fathers, brothers and husbands in 
the battle, whose hearts must have been pierced at 
every broad side. After some time our flag was shot 
away; their hopes were then gone, and they gave up 
all for lost! supposing that we had struck our flag and 
had given up the fort. Sergeant Jasper perceiving 
that the flag was shot away, and had fallen without the 
fort, jumped from one of the embrasures, brought it 
up through a heavy fire, fixed it on a sponge staff, and 
planted it upon the ramparts again. Our flag once 
more waiving in the air, revived the drooping spirits 
of our friends, and they continued looking on, till 
night closed the scene and hid us from their view ; 
there only remained the appearance of a heavy storm 
with continual flashes and peals like thunder. At 
night, when we came to slow firing, (the amunition 
being nearly gone,) we could very distiactly hear the 
shot strike the ships. The enemy at length gave up 
the contest, the ships slipped their cables, and dropped 
down with the tide out of the reach of our guns. When 
the firing ceased, our friends, for a time, were again 
in an unhappy suspense, not knowing our fate, till 
they received an account by a despatch boat, which 
was sent to town to acquaint them that the enemy’s 
ships had retired, and that we were victorious. 





One of the crew of the U. S. frigate Potomac, who 
was discharged upon her arrival at Boston, a year ago, 
went into a bank to receive his pay, when he espied 
upon a desk in front of him the word “Cottection”— 
honest Jack, supposing it to be a charity box, dropped 
in a five dollar note, exclaiming—‘‘God bless the 


SAILORS’ YARNS. 
* * * A group of ten ora dozen were collected 


reading to them the twenty-seventh and twenty-eighth 
chapters of Acts—two favorite chapters with seamen 
generally, not that they contain any peculiarly glad 
tidings of great joy, but because they give a sort of 
log book account of almost the only nautical transac- 
tions of moment recorded in holy writ. 

The reader, like all who are so unfortunate as to be 
persuaded to read to a company, was perpetually in- 
terrupted by some one of his auditors to ask a question, 
or make a comment. He had, however, this advan- 
tage over the ill-starred wight who essays to read to a 
party of ladies, that he stopped and asked as many 
questions, and made as many remarks and comments, 
as any of his auditors. 

The reader, after a few verses, describing St. Paul’s 
voyage, came to the eighth verse of the twenty-seventh 
chapter: ‘* And hardly passing it, came unto a place 
which is called the Fair Havens,’’ &c.; when old Tom 
Jones, the boatswain, an old English man-of-war’s 
man, who was lying on his breast across the weather 
end of the windlass, interrupted : 

** Now, as to ail them places you’ve been reading 
about, I never heard of none on ’em before, except 
Cyprus, and I’ve been cruising off there in a frigate; 
but your Sea-lashes and Pump-fill-ye, (Cilicia and 
Pamphylia,) I never heard on in ail my born days; 
and as for Fairhaven, why every body knows that’s 
right across the river from New Bedford; and how the 
d—l they got there so soon I don’t see, unless so be 
Paul worked a maricle, and it’s like he did, to let the 
rest on em know what kind of a chap they’d got for a 
shipmate.” 

** Nevertheless,” continued the reader, at the ele- 

venth verse, ‘the centurion believed the master and 
owner of the ship more than those things which were 
spoken by Paul.” 
** Well, now I don’t see no great harm in that,” said 
one of the audience: ‘ Paul was nothing but a kind of 
a Methodist parson, goin’ about and preachin’ for his 
vittles and drink, and whatever folks was a mind to 
give him; so ’taint likely he knowed any more about 
a ship than any other minister.” 

“Yes, but you know he was a saint,”’ said the 
reader, “and could foretell the weather, aye, a year 
aforehand.” 

** Could he, faith?’’ said another, “then I wonder 
he did not make his eternal fortin making almanacs.” 

‘* But what is a centurion? ” asked a third. 

* Centurion?” said old Jones, ‘‘ why she’s a sixty- 
four gun ship; Iv’e seen her often enough at Spithead, 
but I forget now whether she was in the first of June* 
or not.” 

“Then I ’spose she was convoying the craft that 
Paul was in,” observed another blue jacket. 

This knotty point being satisfactcrily cleared up, the 
reader proceeded: ‘* And when the south wind blew 
softly, supposing they had obtained their purpose, 
loosing thence, they sailed close by Crete.” 

** Now you see,”’ said the boatswain, ‘‘ just so sure as 
you have gentle breezes from the south’ard, you’d have 
a thundering Levanter at the back of ’em.” 

** Yes, yes,”’ said the tar, “I know that to my sor- 
row. I was up the Straits last v’yage, ’way up to 
Smyrna and Zante, arter reasons,} and we ketch’d one 
of the these thundering Levanters, and was druv away 
up the Gulf of Venus, (Venice): yes, I’ve been box- 
ing about the Arch of the Billy Goat} most too long, 
not to know a little so’thin’ about the weather there.” 

The reader continued: “ But not long after there 
arose against it a tempestuous wind—” 

“There,” said Jones, ‘didn’t I tell you so? I 
knowed you’d have a real sneezer in a varse or two.” 

** Called Euroclydon,” continued the reader, finish- 
ing the verse. 

“« What! avast there! overhaul that Jast word again.” 

‘* A tempestuous wind called Euroclydon,” repeated 
the reader. 

“ Well, you may call it a Rock me down, but I say 
the regular built name on’t is Levanter; but then I 
*spose them thunderin’ printers puts any thing they’re 
3 mind to.” 


9 





* Lord Howe’s victory over a French fleet. 
+ Probably raisins was meant. 





widow and fatherless."—.Worning Post. 


t A corruption of Archipelago, common with sailors. 


around the fore-hatch, and one of their number sat| 
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‘About midnight the shipmen deemed that they 
drew near to some country ; and sounded, and found it 
twenty fathoms; and when they had gone a little 
further, they sounded again, and found it fifteen 
fathoms.” 

** Egad, I should think they was drawin’ nigh to 
some country pretty thunderin’ fast too, when they 
shoaled their water so quick, from twenty to fifteen 
faddom.”’ 

“Then, fearing lest they should have fallen upon 
rocks, they cast four anchors out of the stern, and 
wished for day.” 

“ Four anchors out of the starn! ” shouted the boat- 
swain, ** what waf that for?” 

““ Why, you see,” said the reader, “ they used to 
bring up by the head or stern in them days—it didn’t 
make a ropeyarn’s odds which—they didn’t know no 
better.” 

«* But four anchors out of the starn,’’ contiauved the 
man-of-war’s man, ‘* why, d— it, the very first sea 
would unhang the rudder, if she was pitching into it, 
and knock the whole thunderin’ starn-frame into 
smithareens in a quarter less than no time.” 

** Now you see,” said one of audience, ‘‘ Iv’e a no- 
tion that the craft in them days was built with goose 
starns, like a Dutch galliot.” 

‘“* May be,” said another, ‘she had all her anchors 
stored aft, to bring her down by the starn.” 

‘*« But four anchors out of the starn! ” murmured the 
still perplexed Tom Pipes, “I wonder what old Lord 
Howe, or Admiral Duncan, would have said, if they’d 
heard a first lieutenant give out such orders in a gale 
of wind.” 

“* Why, there couldn’t have been no sailors aboard 
the hooker, or they would have let go one anchor first, 
and if that didn’t bring her up, then another, and so on ; 
but letting all four anchore go at once right under foot, 
is what I call a lubberly piece of business, let who 
will do it, whether St. Paul or St. David, and I don’t 
believe they could get insurance on the craft in any 
insurance office in the United States.” 


“Yes they could, and 1’ll tell you why; if a ship 
goes ashore with an anchor on her bows, the owners 
can’t recover no insurance; but if the skippers will 
swear that al} the anchors were down, and good cables 
clinched to ’em, he can get the insurance.’ 


** Yes, but there’s a thunderin’ sight of odds betwixt 
letting go your anchors in a ship-shape, seaman-like 
manner, and bundling them all overboard at once in 
such a lubberly way as that you was readin’ about.” 

The reader proceeded, leaving the Jaw question re- 
specting insurance ‘ open for discussion’ at some more 
appropriate season. Much indignation was expressed 
by the round jacket audience at the thirty-second verse: 
** Then the soldiers cut off the boat, and let her fall 
off.” A jvast deal of satire was expended upon ‘the 
thunderin’ troops’ of all classes, periods, and nations, 
the whole clinched and concluded by a remark from 
the boatswain : 

** Aye, sojars and pigs, and women, is always in the 
way, or else always in mischief, aboard a ship, more 
‘specially in bad weather.” 

The reader afterwards progressed without much in- 
terruption, except at the fortieth verse: ‘ They— 
hoisted up the mainsail to the wind, and made towards 
shore;”’ and then only to remark, “* Aye, she was a 
schooner, or else a morfredite brig, and they was goin’ 
to beach her; she’d steered better if they’d sot the 
foresail too.” 

“And after three months we departed in a ship of 
Alexandria, which had wintered in the isle, whose 
sign was Castor and Pollux.” 

“Sign!” said Tom Pipes, ** what does that mean ?”’ 

“* Why, her figure head, I s’pose,” said the ques- 
tionee. . 

** Yes, but, my eyes, there’s two on ’em.” 


‘“* Well, I s’pose they fixed ’em at the Dutchman does 
the De Ruyter and Von Tromp, put one on the knight 
heads and t’other on the rudder head.” 

** Aye, that indeed.” 

The reader went on to the fifteenth verse. 


* And from thence, when the brethren heard of us, 
they came to meet us as far as Appii forum and the 
Three Taverns; whom when Pall dite, he thanked 
God, and took courage.” 

“Took courage?” said old Tom; “1 don’t know 





who the d—1 wouldn’t take courage with three taverns 
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all in sight at once. I wouldn’t wish a better landfall! 


if I’d been cast away.” 
“« That there happy—afore ’em must been a joyious 
kind of a place,” observed a seaman, “ to judge by the 


name on’t; and then them three taverns so handy—a | 


fellow might shake a foot, and have a comfortable 
glass of somethin’ whenever he took a notion.” 


ee 











Selected Poetry. 


THE YOUNG SIOUX. 


~~ hidden in the forest wild 
here yet the savage wander’d free, 
A manly Sioux boy beguiled 
The hours beneath a tree ; 
And gaily, in his native tongue, 
A wild, unmeasured lay he sung. 





its theme was love, yet none was near, 
No sunny maid to list the strain, 
And save my own, no other ear 
Might know the lover’s pain ; 
Yet, as to please some secret thought, 
This story of his flame he wrought :— 


‘* To-morrow on the Pawnee’s trail, 
Sweet Manné, must the warrior go ; 
AndI must hear his women wail, 
And meetly use the bended bow ; 
And hurl the spear, and lift the knife, 
And win or lose the forfeit life. 


‘I glad me that the time is come 

To win among the tribe a name, 
And in thy tent no longer dumb, 

To tell thee of my flame ; 
Nor whisper, when the path is clear, 
What thou dost tremble still to hear. 


** And ’mong my people thou shalt be, 
The youthful warrior-hunter’s love ; 

And he shall shoot the deer for thee, 
As bounding through the grove, 

With head erect, and hoof of steel, 

He scorns the shrinking sands to feel. 


** And neath the gentle summer sky, 
With me in valley and in grove, 

Sweet Manné fearless wilt thou fly, 
To see the bison rove ; 

While, with an arrow from my bow, 

I lay their boldest leader low. 


** And bring thee from the morning chase 
Unhurt, the young and spotted fawn, 
While, proudly, at thy feet I place, 
The skin from leopard drawn ; 
Torn from him, with a warrior’s art, 
Whilst yet the life is at his heart. 


** And thou shalt make the moccasin, 
And well repay the hunter’s deeds, 

When thou hast wrought the red-deer’s skin, 
Worked with thy many beads ; 

Meet for a chief, when from the west 

An hundred braves become his guest.” 





From the Savannah Georgian. 
OUR FLAG. 

Let our flag be flung to the wild wind free, 
Let it float o’er our “ father land,” 
And the guards of its spotless fame shall be, 
CotumB1a’s chosen band; 
It has wav’d o’er the field of blood and strife, 
It has stood thro’ the battle storm, 
It has been to the living, a sign of life, 
And a shroud to the heroe’s form; 

And, where’er is seen its spangled wreath, 

There are freemen’s hearts that bound beneath. 


Let its folds be flung to the wild wind free, 
And untouch’d by dishonor’s stain, 
It shall wave in pride o’er the briny sea, 
O’er each hill, and moor, and plain ; 
Shall a star from its azure field grow dim, 
Shall a single glory fade, 
Nor bring the traitor’s doom to him, 
Who the change of ill hath made! 
Honor to those who its fame would save, 
To it’s foemen’s ranks, the felon’s grave. 
ORLANDO. 


Ree WASHING TONS 
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Young though we are in years, and in experience 


| tions; and we believe that neither our Government nor 
| 


* | officers are blind to, or uninformed of, the inventions 


| of foreigners, in all that pertains to military operations. | , , 2 
|hang fire. Besides, the motions of opening the pan and 


So far as we are concerned, and it is our peculiar 


land, lastly, to the fusil a batterie. This last, the onl 


one still in use in our armies, is, as is known, provided 
with a piece of flint which strikes a piece of steel, 


|thereby detaching particles, ignited by the heat caused 
jin the art of war, we yet possess a decided advantage | PY the shock, which fall in sparks upon the priming ; 


\in being able to adopt the improvements of older na- | 


but it often happens that the detached particles do not 
ignite, or that the sparks fall upon the powder withou 


\setting it on fire, especially in damp weather, or if it 


take fire, communicating but slowly, causes the gun to 


province to do so, we shall not fail to make known| Priming consume time, which is so precious in war, 


whatever comes within our reach, that our enterprising | 


;and ingenious countrymen may be made acquainted | eee : * 
|our most scientific gunsmiths have appreciated the ad- 


vantages to be derived by means of the fulminating 


hes all that occurs abroad worth relating. 
In the Paris Spectateur Militaire for July, 1835, we 


|find a description of a new invention for firing guns, | 
|intended as a substitute for the old-fashioned flint and | 
| steel, and the recent application of percussion caps. By | 


|the assistance of a military friend, who is conversant 
with the technicalities, (which we confess we are not, ) 
,we have attempted a translation. Sozne of the terms 


‘fore in those cases added the French words. 


We have in preparation, from the same number of 
the Spectateur, ( for the ensuing number of the Maga- 


|zine, ) an article upon the formation of infantry into | 


| line. 
1 
FIRE ARMS.—KOPTIPTEUR. 


the Royal Academy of Sciences to the application which 
he has made of the following property possessed by the 
| fulminating powder. 
| If fulminating percussion powder is introduced into 
|a tube of soft metal, and the tube thus filled is submit- 
| ted to the action of a sharp blade, (that of a knife for 
; instance, ) explosion does not take place ; if, on the con- 
trary, itis struck with a flat surface, explosion is the 
consequence. 
| The following is Mr. Heurteloup’s application. He 
| has made an instrument containing a blade and a ham- 
j|mer; this instrument, which he calls koptipteur, ( from 
| xonrey to cut, and zyqrew to strike, ) is, with a ful- 
minating tube, fixed to the but end ( crossé ) of a gun, 





in such a manner as to furnish a continual supply of 


priming. ‘The blade divides the tube without igniting 


pushed forward, when it is again exposed to the action 
of the instrument, and by thus continuing the process, 
the fire may be repeated a great many times. 


General Rogniat, appointed by the Academy to make 


tinues : 

‘* This discovery may be adapted to fire arms with so 
much the more advantage, because of its being very 
simple; and it is under this view, especially, that it ap- 
pears as deserving the attention of the Academy. You 
know, gentlemen, that when powder was first intro- 
duced into metallic tubes, great or small, in order to 
throw projectiles to a distance, contrivances were re- 
sorted to, to communicate fire instantaneously and with 
certainty to the charge, in such a way as not to weaken 
it, and without deranging the aim. Well, this trifling 
mechanical problem, after several centuries of trials, 
has not yet been perfectly solved. At first, fire was 
communicated to the charge by touching the priming 
with a lighted match, and this rude method is still in 
use in firing cannon; afterwards, recourse was had to 
guns with wheels fixed to their pans, ( fusil 4 rouet ) ; 














| Mr. Heurteloup has recently called the attention o¢ 


| report oo the koptipteur, after describing it, thus con- | 


when’ he who fires the greatest number of rounds in a 
given time, has an indisputable advantage. In our days 


powder to solve the difficulty. They have invented the 
percussion gun, to communicate fire to the charge with 
as much rapidity as security, a piece of mechanism 
which appears satisfactory to the sportsman; military 


|men, however, still hesitate to adopt the invention, 


fearing that the soldier, in consequence of the emotion 


' 
} 


cannot well be rendered in English, and we have there- | 


! 


produced by the heat of battle, might not properly place 
the cap on the nipple, ( cheminée, ) and that the sub- 


\tile fire ejected from the fulminating powder, might 


create confusion in the ranks; moreover, this process 
would occasion as much loss of time as the one now in 
use; therefore, the troops of no European power have, 
as yet, been armed with the percussion gun. 


“The discovery of Mr. Heurteloup will enable our 
skilful armorers to solve the problem in the most satis- 
factory manner. We have already seen, in the hands 
of the inventor, a gun which has appeared to us to per- 
form its functions very well, by means of this new pro- 
cess. The hammer ordinarily used in percussion guns 
has been substituted by the koptipteur; a tube filled 
with fulminating powder of the length of three or four 
décimétres, ( 11 8-10ths + or 14 7-10ths + inches, En- 
glish measure, ) has been fixed in the breech of the gun, 
( on a logé dans la culasse, ) which tube is so arranged 
| that every time the koptipteur is set, ( qu’on arme le 
| koptipteur,) itadvancesa few millimetres (a millimétre 
| is equal to ‘039 +4 of an inch, English measure, ) 
'by a avery simple mechanism, its extremity, or end, 
| resting on the nipple, where the koptipteur at a single 
| blow cuts it, strikes it, and produces the explosion. This 





the powder, the hammer causing the explosion ; after | successive play of the machine operates with great ra- 
which the tube containing the fulminating priming is 


| pidity, since no other movement is necessary but that 
| of cocking the gun. The tube is of sufficient length to 
|furnish eighty primings; more than enough for the 
number of cartridges which a soldier carries in his box. 
Lastly, the ejection of the fulminating sparks, which 
|might incommode the soldier in the ranks, has been 
|obviated by enveloping the nipple in a metallic box. 
which prevents their spreading ; this is very easily done 
in the new process, where the priming places itself on 
the nipple by an interior mechanism, and not with the 
| fingers, as in the common percussion gun. 


“In conclusion,” says General Rogniat, “‘ we think 
that the discovery of Mr. Heurteloup may be of great 
utility in its application to arms of war, ( armes de 
guerre, ) and it is on that account that we recommend 
it to the Academy.” 





Warrants, bearing date the 3d July, 1835, have been 
granted to those midshipmen who were passed at the 
Jast examination in Baltimore. 





The Commissioners of the Navy left Washington on 





Tuesday afternoon for the north. 

















RING TES SO 


escieae 
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We publish to-day two resolutions adopted by the | together, and the heat and filth generated in the steam- | 
Board of Managers of the Washington National Monu-| boats are strong predisposing causes of sickness. 
ment Society, which, we understand, the Secretary; It is strongly urged that such recruits as must travel | 
of War and the Secretary of the Navy, with their in steamboats should be sent on early in the spring, to 
usual courtesy, have agreed to transmit to the paymas- | avoid the risk of contracting disorders and of introdu- 
ters and pursers for the purpose mentioned in the re-| cing them into the military posts to which they are 
solution. This society recently established in our city, destined. 
for the most worthy and patriotic object, is, we are | a 
happy to learn, proceeding rapidly and successfully in| A communication having been addressed by the 
the noble undertaking in which it has embarked.— | Mayor of New Orleans, on the 5th instant, to Col. D. 
Agents have been appointed in several of the States, | E. Twiggs, commanding the 4th regiment of infantry, 
and it is expected, that in a short time, collections temporarily stationed at the Bay of St Louis, request- 
will be made throughout the whole country for the | ing the presence of his troops to co-operate, if neces- 
great monument to be erected in the metropolis of the | sary, in the suppression of riots, Col. Twiggs nen 
nation to the memory of the father of his country: | ately embarked with his command on board a rapa 
e have no doubt of its complete success, and believe | boat and reached New Orleans at 11 A. M., the nex) 
that the society is not too sanguine in its expectations, |day. There being no actual necessity for the pre- 
in proposing to commence the work in eight or nine| ence of the areape, and as the yellow fever had made 
months. We are sure that the officers, soldiers and \!ts appearance in the city, Col. Twiggs would return 
seamen of the army and navy of the United mentee to the Bay of St. Louis in a few days, to remain during 
will not be backward in contributing their mite to so the sickly season. 
worthy and patriotic an object as that of honoring the | : 
memory of the illustrious WASHINGTON. | We transfer to our columns from those of the Mis- 











WASHINGTON 
NATIONAL MONUMENT SOCIETY. 


treats of the Indians, and recommends the establish- 


sissippi to the Red River. 





Board of Managers of the Washington .Vational 


Monument Society : ment of our troops on the south-western frontier that 


In session, September 16th, 1835. may be interesting, whether carried into effect or not. 





Resolved, That the Paymasters of the army and Pur- 
sers of the navy be respectfully requested to obtain con- 
tributions for the monument to be erected, at the Seat 
of the Federal Government, to the memory of Wasu- 
INGTON, among the officers, soldiers and seamen in 
the service of the United States; and to transmit the 
same to the treasurer of the society. 

Resolved, That the Secretary of War and the Se- 
cretary of the Navy be respectfully requested, so 
far to sanction the object of the above resolution, as 
to transmit a copy thereof to the paymasters and pur- 


sers respectively. 
(Test) GEO. WATTERSTON, 
Secretary. , 
Norr.—The treasurer of the society is Samuen H. — Be — Secretary. 
Smirn, of Wasington; and the contribution by each | = el ie 
individual is not to exceed one dollar. | ’ . 


A Military Temperance Society was formed on the 
14th of July, by the officers and soldiers of the 2d 
Artillery, stationed at Oglethorpe Barracks, Savannah, 
Geo., and already numbers thirty-two members out of 
the forty-two persons of which the garrison is com- 
posed. All the effects that could be wished from the 
establishment of such a society have been realised. 
May it, and all similar institutions, continue to prosper. 

The officers of the abovementioned society are— 

Captain C. S. Merchant, President. 








and Knickerbocker, 





We learn, with regret that the cholera has re-appeared | 
at Fort Armstrong, on Rock island, near the mouth of | 
the Rock river. Up to the 17th August there had 
been 68 cases in all—several of them mild, but a ma- 
jority of them very severe; five deaths had occurred, 
three of which were new recruits and two old soldiers. 
So violent were the attacks, and so rapidly were the 
victims hurried off, that the commanding officer 
deemed it prudent to evacuate the post temporarily ; 
the greater part of the troops were therefore marched 
several miles west of the Mississippi and encamped. 
The quarters had been stripped of bunks and other 


ARRIVALS AT WASHINGTON. 


Sept. 15—Lt. M. M. Clark, 2d artillery, at Fuller’s. 

18—Lt. P. C Gaillard, Ist. inf. 
19—Lt. R. A. Wainwright,3d inf. Mrs. Peyton’s. 
20—Lt. G. M. Legate, 2d arty. at Fuller’s. 

Lt. W. H. Betts, 7th inf. do 
21—Col. I. B. Crane, 2d arty. do 

Major J. F. Heileman,2d arty.do 

Lt. L. Sitgreaves, Ist. arty. do 

Lt. J. N. Ellis, do Mrs. Meade’s. 

Lt. G. S. Meade, 3d arty. do 

Maj. B. K. Pierce, 4th arty. Brown’s. 


\souri Republican, an article of some length, which | 
ment of a cordon of military posts from the Upper Mis- | 


It contains some views in relation to the employ- | 


Communication. 
ARMY AND NAVY PAY. 
Mr. Eprror: J have read the communication of your 
correspondent Falconer, in the Chronicle of Sept’r 3d. 


There is perhaps as little necessity that | should make 
any explanations in this case, as that President Jack- 


‘son should explain away his message to the King of the 


French. But I will not be instrumental in impairing 
the harmony and good feeling which does exist, and 
ought to exist, between the services. All jealousy and 
illiberality is as unnatural as it is uunecessary ; and he 
who would say a word calculated to excite mutual dis- 
trust, is quite worthy of such encomiums as those re- 
spectable writers, Luther and Calvin, thought proper 
to lavish on his holiness the Pope. In writing what 
follows, I again hold out the right hand of fellowship 
to your correspondent: I did so to him in my state- 
ments published in the Chronicle of August 13, where 
I have said, ‘* Congress has now made a most just and 
liberal provision for the Navy:” and I now say with 
confidence, that few, very few officers of the Army 
would consent to have their pay raised, if, as a neces- 
sary consequence, the Navy pay were to be reduced. 
Such apprehension is idle and unmeaning. As for my- 
self, many of ny warmest attachments are felt towards 
Officers of the naval service ; I have the pleasure of ac- 
quaintances in every grade of it, and may heaven pros- 
per all who have rendered such signal services to their 
‘country. I trust, then, that Falconer will give me 
credit for all sincerity in what is to follow, as I will 
endeavor to write with a due regard to the feelings and 
| privileges of all. 

Figures must tell truth, ( “if you cypher right,” as 
Major Downing says, ) and I shall expect to lead on the 
patient reader to very interesting results. Your corre- 
spondent is pleased to allude to the “ difference of pro- 
motion” in the two services: I cannot help thinking 
| that such a comparison is much like comparing two 

mathematical infinities—you may add a little or take 
| something away from either one of them, and the quan- 
| tity remains the same to our perception. My views ot 
| promotion look into an obscure and badly defined vista 
| of the future; the perception is imperfect, and the me- 
| dium a very capricious one ; and, if ** distance lends en- 
|chantment te every other view,” it does not to this 
jone. J am now a First Lieutenant, and God knows L 
| never expect to be a Captain. My “despair”? has as- 
sumed an inky blackness; and, as for my ambition, it 
_is not only “killed,” but was consigned three years 
| ago to the tomb of the Capulets. Occasionally, in the 
| unblessed, unmitigated solitude of my chamber, I in- 
|dulge a little in world-dreams; and anon a chaos of 
| pleasing fancies and impertinent aspirations flash up, 
like a sickly taper, but it is only to disclose a few un- 
| stable spectres, 

| As regards promotion, both services have ample rea- 
son to feel disconsolate. We have captains in the ar- 
| my of twenty-three years standing, with no immediate 
| prospect of promotion. 

I now proceed to examine the remarks of your cor- 
respondent. He has stated the pay of a lieutenant com- 
| manding at $1,889 per annum, instead of $1,896, or 
only $7 per annum less than I had it. Now if we ad- 
| here ‘to the severities,”’ it seems that neither one of 

us is strictly correct, as the navy ration is valued at 25 

|cents: hence, 365 days multiplied by 25 cents, gives 
$9L 25; or, $1,891 25 per annum. My error arose 
from regarding $8 as the value of the ration for one 
month; which would make $96 a year. 

Again: I made a statement of the pay of a lieuten- 





fixtures, well white-washed, and a strict police estab- 
lished in the fort inside and out, and it was hoped that 
the troops might return with safety in two or three 
weeks. 

The introduction of the cholera at this time is attri- 
buted to the arrival of a detachment of recruits about 
the middle of July, as not a single case of any kind of 
disease had occurred prior to their arrival. The steam- 
boats are represented as being thronged with passen- 
gers (particularly deck) from the opening of naviga- 
tion to the middle or end of June; and the habits of 
these deck passengers are by no means cleanly ; when 


We have been politely favored, says the New York | ant colonel of the army, which was, in amount, $1,800 
Gazette, by Captain Hallet, of the brig Luna, from) per annum. Your correspondent, Falconer, says it va- 
Messina, the arrival of which vessel was published on ries from $2,088 to $2,845: how the last named sum 


Saturday, with the following information:— 


Matra, 15th July, 1835. 


Upon the entrance in our harbor of the American 
ship of the line “Delaware,” with the frigate “ Poto- 
mac” in company, on Wednesday last, a salute was 
fired from the Commodore’s ship, which was immedi- 
ately returned from the flag ship of Rear Admiral Sir 
Thomas Briggs. On the subsequent day, Commodore 
Patterson and Captain Nicholson waited on the acting 
Lieutenant Governor at the palace. The Commodore 
received the salute due to his rank on landing; and on 
his return to his ship, he saluted the Garrison with 21 





recruits are sent to the frontier posts, they are crowded 





guns, which were returned from fort St. Angelo. 





| was obtained I cannot imagine, unless it was by sup- 
| posing that our lieutenant colonels sell all their fuel, 
| and hire quarters at the rate of $18 or $20 a month per 
room. The greatest amount an officer of this grade can 
jever receive, even if you include the allowance of 
forage for three horses, and if he commands a double 


ration post, is, ( See the regulations, ) 

Per ann. 
Pay proper, - - - - ~ - - $720 
Double rations, . - . - - - 720 
Forage for three horses, at $8 per month, _ - 288 
Pay, rations, and clothing of servants, - - 360 





Tota], - - 
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But, as I before said, FORAGE Is NO EMOLUMENT. 
The officer is obliged to certify on honor, that he has 
actually kept the horses for which forage has been 
drawn. Now, in nearly all the southern stations you 
cannot keep a horse for less than $12 or $14 per month. 
{ beg leave to ask, then, if I may not strike out the 
$288, which has no business to be embraced in the 
above statement, and this reduces it to $1,800 per an- 
num; exactly what it was in my first statement. No 
officer of the army can sell any portion of his fuel; it 
is the property of Government until it is burnt; if any 
surplus accrues it reverts to Government, ( See Quar- 
termaster’s Regulations, ) and the allowance, when 
quarters are rented, is but $6 per month for each room. 

Let us see the present disposition of our Jieutenant 
colonels. There are eleven of them in the artillery and 
infantry: of these, seven have a separate command, or 
double ration posts, aud occupy public quarters; two 
have no double rations, but occupy public quarters ; 
one is on leave of absence, and has ro double rations, 
no fuel, and 2o quarters ; and one is superintending re- 
cruiting service, and I presume occupies hired quarters. 
So much for that part of the subject. 

I now come to that portion of your correspondent’s 
remarks which is, to me, the most amazing. He says, 
** the Jieutenant colonel’s pay (if any ) should be com- 
pared to the pay of a lieutenant of the navy on duty.” 
In order to demonstrate that this is rather preposterous, 
I take the liberty of referring you to General Army Re- 
gulations, page 7, from which I give you this extract: 


“ Art. 8,— Relative rank and precedence cf the officers 
of the Army and Navy. 

1. The officer highest in rank in the navy to rank with 
the officer highest in rank in the army. 

2. Captains commanding squadrons, or of ten years’ 
standing, with brigadier generals. 

3. Captains of five years’ standing, with colonels. 

4. Under five years’ standing, with lieutenant colonels. 

5. Masters commandant, with majors. 

6. Lieutenants of ten years’ standing, with captains. 

7. Other lieutenants, with first lieutenants.” 


Having given the above extract, I shall dismiss this 
part of Falconer’s remarks. 

[I shall now make a comparative statement of the pay 
of a first lieutenant of the army and of a lieut. of the 
navy who has not ten years standing. This will aston- 
ish all readers out of the army: and it is my intention 
and wish to astonish them. It may not be improper here 
to observe that all the statements heretofore submitted 
to Congress on the pay of the army have given the 
highest possible pay that each and every oflicer could, 
under any circumstances, possibly receive. Brevet se- 
cond lieutenants were made to command double ration 
posts; a thing never heard of in the reality nor even 
imagined—and so for other grades. What was the ob- 
ject, what was the motive in this, [ am unable to say: 
but I know the fact—and all know it—when Governor 
Eaton was Secretary of War I believe this high state- 
ment of pay was first made to Congress; and I, myself, 
who was at that time a second lieutenant, and had ne- 
ver inasingle instance drawh more than my $63 50 
per month, was made in the report to receive $1, 290 
and some cents perannum. I have never seen these er- 
rors corrected on paper, and I know that every oilicer 
of the navy and citizen have adopted their belief with 
reference to our pay from these reports made to Con- 
gress: which have been sent in a3 many as twice or 
thrice since the secretaryship of Governor Eaton. I 
do not believe that there were ten members of Congress 
who were correctly informed as to the pay of the ar- 
my for several past sessions. I shall not now adduce 
my own case, as I am an assistant commissary and act- 
ing assistant quartermaster, and therefore receive $20 
per month, less one ration,or $14 per month extra pay; 
but I prefer to present the actual pay of two-thirds or 
nearly two-thirds of all the first lieutenants of artille- 
ry and infantry who are now with their companies :— 
and here is the exact and undeniable statement of their 
pay and of every emolument whatsoever ; to wit: 


Pay proper, - $360 per annum. 





Rations or Subsistence, $292 «« “ 
Pay and all allowances for one 
servant, $175 “ “6 
Total $ 827 


Which is every cent that he receives. Ag this is 


many who have heard so much of the high pay of the | 
army, and well it may surprise them. I was told by 
some navy lieutenants a vear since ( before the passage 
of the late Navy Pay Bill, ) ‘* Your pay is more than 
ours ’’—** Not at all, my dear sir, *’ was the reply: “1 
receive in months of thirty-one days but $64 50, (I was 
then a second lieutenant,) and have fuel and quarters, 
but [ occupy my quarters as you see, and cannot sell 
my surplus fuel ; whereas you have $80 per month and 
other allowances at a yard or on board ship.”” Now 
such was the fact. I refer the reader to the extract 
above quoted, where lieutenants of the navy under ten 
years standing rank with a first lieutenant of the ar- 
my: and then I beg him to make the comparison of 
their pay. 

Aagain: Your correspondent says, ‘* And to con- 
vince ‘ Aristides’ that the above, as I have stated it, is 
the yearly pay, compensation or allowance that can be 
received by a lieutenant in the navy under any consi- 
deration whatever, except travelling expenses when 
under orders, [ will refer him’ &c. I have not been 
informed that certain privileges or allowances as they 
should be called, which regulation has authorized, are 
at present disallowed to officers of the navy ; I presume 
they are still continued:—I mean the allowance to 
wardroom officers and also to those stationed at yards. 
I have this moment received an answer from a navy 
officer, who resides three hundred yards from where I 
am writing, to enquiries on this point—here is his an- 
swer :—** Lieutenants in the wardroom formerly al- 
lowed to each two officers, one servant taken from the 
boys of the crew, but they did not receive any pay for 
these boys. The wardroom has heretofore been fur- 
nished by government witha dining table, covering 
anda set of tin covers, some sauce-pans and a few chairs ; 
these were considered as fixtures belonging to the ship: 
what allowance will be hereafter made I know not.” 
“At navy yards, where quarters have been built, I 
think the house was furnished with an oil-cloth carpet, 
dining table and chairs.” At present no article of fur- 
niture whatsoever is furnished to officers of the army. 
These last remarks are unimportant in themselves but 
are necessary to a complete acquaintance with this sub- 
ject: and I can aver, from personal observation, that 
the articles of furniture just named were allowed a 
year since at the Pensacola navy yard, and in the 
ward-rooms of vessels of the West India squadron. 

This brings me to the last paragraph of Falconer’s 
communication which requires notice, and I cannot re- 
frain from expressing my regret that he has spoken of 
lieutenants on furlough, or half pay, the number of 
whom isso very small. I will make a bet of a “ do- 
zen”? withhim that during the year past there have not 
been so many as four lieutenants on furlough and who 
have therefore drawn half pay. I know full well that 
itisa very uncommon thing. It would seem strange 
that when an officer can be on Jeave of absence for one, 
two or three years, drawing $1200, he should prefer a 
furlough with $600. 

The gentleman above alluded has answered my 
question on this head too, in the following words; 
* Lieutenants not on duty are reported to be on leave 
of absence or waiting orders, except such as are on 
furlough, and as I have not received this year’s regis- 
ter, | cannot inform you how many thére are; but 
very few take furloughs at any time.’’ You yourself 
cap satisfy us all in this respect, Mr. Editor, and I beg 
you to refer to the Jast Navy Register and tell us, when 
you publish this, the number of lieutenants on fur- 
lough. Falconer has said, ‘In conclusion, allowing 
that the pay of a captain (in the army) is $1,068 per 
annum, the difference between this and the furlough 
pay of a lieutenant in the navy is $468-per annum in 
favor of the captain, instead of $132 in favor of the 
lieutenant, as the writer would make us helieve.” 
Those observations are calculated to mislead. I made 
no mention whatever of the furlough pay of a navy 
lieutenant, as I did not think it a debatable matter. 
With what justice Falconer has written his concluding 
paragraph we shall ascertain when you publish from 
the register the number of lieutenants of the navy on 
furlough. I will repeat here what is an established 
fact, viz: that the greatest misconception has hitherto 
existed in relation to the pay of the army. I cannot 
take its officers to task for not having talked enough 
and more than enough on this subject ; but these thin 
end with talk and vapor, and no one takes the trouble 





true, I presume no one will gainsay it: it will surprise 





officers will write more and direct their conversation 
more to the members of Congress, they can easily 
procure an increase of their pay; and they can just as 
easily by inaction let it remain where it is. ‘I take not 
the slightest credit to myself for what little I have 
attempted to say, and I deserve none, for I have not 
entered sufficiently into the subject; to treat which, 
with proper attention, would require more labor than 
I have been able, on account of almost uninterrupted 
illness, to bestow upon it. Nothing shows more clearly 
the erroneous impressions which the gentlemen of the 
navy entertain of our scale of pay than the remarks of 
Falconer which have just come under review. When- 
ever the army attempts to get an increase of pay, I 
trust that we shall not again be made to appear more 
wealthy than we really are. If the best possible side 
is to be exhibited, let the worst one also be shown, in 
order that all concerned may be able to arrive at tan- 


gible results. 
ARISTIDES. 





SAVANNAH, Gro., 

Sept. 14, 1835. 
Note.—We find, by reference to a Navy Register, 
corrected to the Ist July last, (the only authority 
within reach at present) that there were only two 
lieutenants then on furlough, one of whom has since 
been ordered to sea.— Editor. 
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From the St. Louis, Mo. Republican. 

THE INDIANS—THEIR SITUATION AND FUTURE 
DESTINy.—We resume this subject, so interesting to 
the frontier inhabitants of Missouri, and, indeed, to the 
citizens of every portion of the Union. 

We contend that any scheme of territorial govern- 
ment, in the present indolent, rude, and barbarous 
state of the Indians, is altogether impracticable. Be- 
fore effect can be given to any plan of the kind, the red 
men must be taught the folly of a wandering, preda- 
tory life. They must cease to be hunters—must have 
learned some of the arts of civilized man, and be con- 
tent to settle down upon lands assigned to them, with 
a view to cultivation and subsistence from this source. 
And before this can be effected, Government must 
place among them moral and intelligent men, whose 
time shall be solely employed in learning them the 
various branches of agriculture and such of the 'me- 
chanic arts as their simple wants may require. 
disposition to avail themselves of these advantages mani- 
fests itself, encouragement should be given by the Go- 
vernment to them, in the purchase of their grain, beef, 
pork, and horses, for the frontier posts. Goods should 
be furnished them at cost and charges, in payment of 
their annuities. AJl intercourse, and especially that 
with the soldiers at the different barracks, should be 
strictly prohibited—the chiefs alone being permitted to 
transact the necessary business, and then only with 
the officers. As the state of things here contemplated, 
cannot be hastily brought about—as the conver- 
sion of Indian men into tillers of the soil and me- 
chanics. must require considerable time and a gradual 
process, every means should be adopted to preserve the 
game upon which they now subsist, else the Govern- 
ment will find itself, in a very few years, forced to 
furnish them with food to keep them from starvation. 
While the buffalo range is daily decreasing, and the 
number of Indians colonizing on the western territory 
multiplying in an alarming ratio, it is easy to fore- 
see that this means of support will soon be lost to them, 
and then will come depredations upon each other and 
upon the property of their white neighbors. They 
should be restrained, as much as possible, from trading 
in this essential article of support—thousands of which 
are annually killed for the sole purpose of obtaining 
their skins to barter to the traders. Unless this be done, 
the buffalo chase will soon be at an end. 

Having suggested these means for the welfare and 
support of the Indians—being convinced that itis only 
by changing them into farmers and mechanics that 
they can be saved upon the earth, it remains that we 
shauld point out some plan to give effect to our views. 
In doing so, we shall, without scruple, adopt the sug- 
gestions of a gentleman to whom we have heretofore 
alluded and whose experience and knowledge of the 
Indian character is, perhaps, equal to that of any man 





to inform the public by a written record of facts. If 


living. He has so far entered into details as ta leave us 
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little to do but to transfer them to paper, with the single 
remark that they meet our entire concurrence. 

He proposes the estai.Jishment of a line of military 
posts along or near the boundary between the settle- 
ments and the Indians, beginning on the Upper Missis- 
sippi and extending to Red river, for the protection of 
the Indians and the maintenance of peace. That well 
constructed and permanent forts should be built, suf- 
ficiently large to garrison two companies of infantry 
and one of dragoons, at or near the following places:— 
Des Moines Rapids, on the Mississippi ; Raccoon Fork 
of the Des Moines, at the point where a due west line 
from the N. W. corner of the State of Missouri would 
intersect the Missouri river ; at Fort Leavenworth; 
at Harmony Mission, on the Neosho, below the Osage 
agency; at Fort Gibson, between the Arkansas and 
Redriver; and on Redriver. All the necessary build- 
ing materials can be had at each of these points. The 
distance between them is from 100 to 150 miles, and 
none of the posts need be more than twenty or thirty 
miles from the settlements, and not more than 100 miles 
from steamboat navigation. . The dragoons, instead of 
performing long journeys to the Rocky mountains, of 
no earthly service to the Government, should be em- 
ployed in patroling the road from post to post, in com- 
panies, or smaller detachments.. They should be em- 
powered to take up every strolling white man, or In- 
dian, going out from, or coming into the settlements, 
and convey them to the nearest post for punishment. 
Fort Leavenworth would be the proper place for head 
quarters. A superintendency of Indian affairs should 
be provided for, at some central point on the line. 
Roads should be opened leading from post to post, 
bridges made, ferries established, and mail routes so ar- 
ranged as to convey information with regularity, to 
head quarters, from all the posts on each end of the 
route. It is not necessary to advert to minor points of 
the plan. Four Indian agents, and no more are neces- 
sary, should be appointed ; one of them to reside on the 
Mississippi ; one on the Upper Missouri; one on the 
Arkansas, and the other on Red river. The whole re- 
tinue of Indian agents, sub-agents, and interpreters, as 
now established, should be dispensed with ; indeed, 
the entire system abandoned. More than one agent 
among the Indians of the same neighborhood, only 
serves to make matters worse ; inasmuch, as things now 
are, their adverse interests cause them to look at ob- 
jects in very different lights, and thus, those whom they 
were appointed to protect, are frequently brought into 
trouble. The superintendent should be invested, by 
law, with a general control over the Indians, and such 
additional powers as their new situation may require— 
should have a general supervision of the trade with 
them, and be empowered to call in the aid of the mili- 
tary upon any emergency. He, as well as the agents, 
should be allowed liberal salaries, such as would com- 
pensate them for a residence among the savages, and 
they should be compelled to remain at their posts. The 
adoption of this plan involves, of course, the entire 
abolition of the superintendency of St. Louis. It is 
boldly said, that this superintendency is of no more use 
to the Government, or benefit to the Indians, than ships 
and fortifications would be if placed on the top of the 
Alleghany mountains for the protection of the sea- 
board. The traders and trappers can take care of them- 
selves, and itis far better that the infantry and dra- 
goons should be engaged in protecting the frontier from 
bloodshed and strife, and in giving assurance to emi- 
grants to that region that they may remove thither in 
safety. The expense of the contemplated cordon of 

osts would scarcely exceed that now incurred in 

eeping up the dragoon regiment, the numerous agents, 
sub-agents, &c. and such of the infantry as would be 
necessary to garrison the respective posts. 


If this plan be adopted, many of the evils to which 
our frontier inhabitants will otherwise be liable, may 
be avoided.. The military commandants can see that 
the superintendent and agents do their duty ; that the 
incipient measures towards civilization are faithfully 
tried; that strife between tae different tribes is re- 
strained; that whiskey traders are prevented from 
going amongst them ; that justice is done to each per- 
son in the distribution of annuities, and that every 
effort is made for the comfort of the Indians, and their 
gradual emancipation from savage life. 





A Prrate.—The following information is furnished 


delphia, from Trieste: “ August 24, 1835; Sea ac- 
count.—At 10 P. M., latitude 34° 56”, longitude by 
chro. 50° 40’, was brought to by a piratical schooner 
of four guns and from thirty to forty men. He fired 
a shot under our bowsprit, making use of abusive Jan- 
guage at the same time, and said if we did not bear 
a hand and send our boat on board, he would shoot 
away our bowsprit. The boat went on board with my- 
self and three men. He detained two of our crew un- 


der guard, and came on board the Eutaw, and took 
from her one barrel of beef, two bags of bread, and 
some pork, spare flying jib-boom, and some clothing 
from the officers and crew, and went on board. He 


then sent the boat back, telling me if] wanted my two 
men I must send him my barometer, which was sent. 
The boat returned again and took from us some can- 
vass and twine, and went on board again, when they 
took from her all the oars, painter, &c., and despatched 
her with two of their own oars which were very in- 
different, and then went on her course. Whilst the 
men were on board they interrogated them very 
strictly relative to the brig’s cargo and the number of 
her crew, and wanted the seamen to join them. They 
said they were 48 days from St. Jago de Cuba, bound 
to Africa. Manziolia, Trieste, was marked on the 
barometer. 


Noste anv Heroic Conpvuct.—We were on 
Tuesday informed of an instance of courageous and 
noble conduct on the part of a young sailor named 
Henry Monroe, that deserves to be recorded in letters 
of gold, and should place him high in the estimation of 
every lover of humanity, and every admirer of in- 
trepid bravery. A drunken sailor, who had been fight- 
ing with one of his comrades, and was much bruised 
and beaten, fell off one of the piers into the North 
river on Monday evening, and shortly afterwards be- 
came so exhausted, that several persons who witnessed 
his situation thought that he must inevitably drewn. 
Young Monroe preceived the man’s danger, and with- 
out stripping himself rushed through the crowd, and 
plunged into the water to his assistance. He caught 
hold of him just as he was about to sink, and was en- 
deavoring to swim with him to the shore when a sloop 
unfortunately came in with a strong tide, which was 
then running, and, before its course could be stayed, 
rushed with such force against the two strugglers as to 
break three of the ribs of, and otherwise seriously in- 
jure, the benevolent individual who had risked his own 
life to save that of a fellow creature. Although thus 
materially disabled, he did not quit his grasp upon his 
charge, and he displayed a presence of mind so admira- 
ble as to direct the bystanders how to relieve him and 
his companion from their perilous situation. In afew 
minutes this was accomplished, and Mr.’ Monroe is 
now suffering very much from the contusion and 
bruises he received. He is the master of the schooner 
Maria, which some time since had a skirmish with the 
Spanish slaver Caraccas, and is the same young man 
who last winter saved a Miss Morton, of Brooklyn, 
from a watery grave.—Vew York Transcript. 





WASHINGTON.—The Rev. Andrew Reed, when 
recently on a visit to the United States from England, 
made his obeisance at the tomb of Washington, and 
wrote the following tributary lines: 


WASHINGTON, 


The brave, the wise, the good : 
Washington, 
Supreme in war, in council, and in peace : 
Washington, 

Valiant without ambition; discreet without fear ; 
And confident without presumption : 
Washington, 

In disaster calm ; in success moderate; in all himself: 
Washington, 

The hero, the patriot, the Christian : 

The father of nations, the friend of mankind ; 
Who, 

When he had won all, renounced all ; 

And sought, 

In the bosom of his family and of nature, 
Retirement ; 

And in the hope of religion, 








by the captain of the brig Eutaw, arrived at Phila- 


Immortality. 


From the New Bedford Mercury. 

INTERESTING Discovery.—We are indebted to an 
intelligent and highly respected correspondent for the 
following communication which, for the information 
it contains, will be of much interest to seamen:— 

Mr. Lindsey—I! herewith send you a description of 
asiinple mode to make a temporary compass without 
the aid of a magnet. Jt may not be generally known 
to my sea-faring bretheren, and might prove of great 
utility to some of them in situations where a compass 
could not be obtained, and where, also, they are some- 
times destroyed by lightning, which has happened to 
me twice in my experience. If it should be found 
worthy a place in your paper you are at liberty to in- 
sert it. Yours. &c. 

Fairhaven, Nov. 27, 1834. 

Take a common sized sail-needle, break off the eye, 
and about 4 of an inch of point so as to present about 
the same surface as at the opposite end, then take a 
common fire poker or an iron bolt from 4 to 1 inch in 
diameter, and from 2 to 3 feet long, set it in a perpen- 
dicular position, then with a moderate sized hammer, 
strike the upper end of the iron 10 or 12 smart taps in 
quick succession, then place the needle as quick as 
possible on the upper end of the iron, also in an erect 
position, and give the needle several slight taps quickly; 
the lower end of the needle will become highly im- 
pregnated with north, and consequently the upper end 
will become equally so with a south polarity. Then 
balance the needle on a convex watch christal or on 
any smooth convex surface or suspend it in balance 
with a fine thread or hair, or float it on a piece of cork 
in a basin of water, and it will tend immediately 
North and South, allowing for the variation oe 
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Tue Duvets at Rio JANEIrRO.—We a day or two 
since copied a statement from the Journal of Com- 
merce, to the effect that during the recent visit of the 
U.8. ship Peacock to Rio Janeiro, no less than three 
duels occurred there among the officers attached to 
said vessel. We have since been informed by an 
officer of the Peacock, who came home in the Hark 
Away, which vessel arrived a few days since, at New 
York, that the statement of the Journa) is altogether 
inaccurate ; that but one duel occurred ; that the parties 
were passed midshipmen Weems and Leigh, and that 
neither was wounded fatally. Mr. Leigh received the 
shot of his antagonist through the calves of his legs, 
but he was rapidly recovering when the gentleman 
left. Perfect harmony and good feeling existed among 
the other officers, who were all in good health. The 
ship left Rio on the 12th of July, for a station in the 
East Indies.— Phila. Inquirer. 





Wuatinc.—The Delaware State Journal, Sept. 14, 
in speaking of the Wilmington Whaling Company’s 
operations, says that the Lucy Ann, a whale-ship, 
dropped down to the Delaware on Wednesday. She 
takes out a number of active youth, the sons of respect- 
able citizens of Wilmington and its vicinity. The 
object of her doing so, is to qualify these young men 
for future whaling voyages, Her captain and officers, 
who are from New-Bedford, are skilful seamen and 
Whalers. Temperance reigns in this Whaling Com- 
pany’s Ships; no spirituous liquors being taken on 
board except a small quantiiy for medical purposes. 
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On Thursday last a very interesting exhibition of the 
operations of a siege took place at Chatham, under the 
direction of Col. Pasley. The Master General of the 
Ordnance, Sir Hussey Vivian, and staff were present 
and Col. Sir L. Greenwell, Col. Graydon, and a num- 
erous body of officers and others. A large assemblage 
of spectators from the neighborhood and metropolis 
were on the ground, all anxious to witness the fac 
simile of one oi the most terrible and harassing opera- 
tions of war. The trenches were filled with troops, 
and a strong party manned the defences (some perma- 
nent and some temporary) which were to be attacked 
and carried. The left of the front attacked was de- 
fended by a strong stockade, which was the first work 
to be assaulted. About 2 P. M. after Sir H. Vivian ha 
inspected the various -works of the trenches, and th: 








dispositions made, the signal was given by the battery 
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the Count de Leon, natural son of Napoleon Bonaparte, | attendants were with Cadet Carter from this time till 
diately followed by other batteries and a heavy fire of who is op his way to join the army of the Queen of his death. Poe 

musketry from the trenches; the defending party re-| Spain. The hopes of a considerable party in France| “It appears, from Dr. Henderson’s calling in Dr. 
plying by a brisk cannonade and incessant musketry. | are centered in this young man, and, should he, as he Carmichael immediately on seeing the wound, that he 
The assaulting party destined for the stockade then | appears desirous of doing, signalize himself in arms, | must have been impressed with its seriousness from the 
moved on, and, after a desperate mock conflict, suc-|mnay yet become formidable to the throne and family of beginning; and that the encouraging expressions used 





opening its fire upon the stockade. This was imme- 


ceeded in attaching a bag of powder to the gate of the | 
stockade, which exploded and blew the gate to pieces, | 
offering thereby au immediate entrance to the attack-| 
ing party. This was, perhaps, the most interesting part| 
of the exhibition, the explosion of the powder bag, which | 
contained 30 Ibs. of that terrible material, rent the air | 
and threw up a beautiful column of sinoke, which | 
gradually spread itself at the top till it broke and dis- | 
closed the havock that had been made. The next point | 
of attack was on the right of the enemy’s works: here | 
two mines were sprung with a grand effect, entirely | 
blowing up a large outwork which had been formed | 
for the occasion. A body of sappers then rushed out} 
of the trenches, each man carrying two gabions or} 
earth-baskets, and soon made a lodgment upon the 
rains which the explosion of the mines had made. 
When the’ lodgment was effected, the enemy, after 
some further resistance, sounded a parley, and thus 
terminated this most interesting and brilliant spectacle. | 
The next effort of gunpowder was shown in springing 
a submarine mine or turpedo in St. Mary’s creek. | 
The vast column of water thrown up and smoke issuing | 
after it, as it were from the “ vasty deep,” struck the} 
spectators with astonishment. The day was very fine, | 
and the ground, which is admirably calculated for the 
display of such operations as those exhibited, was en- 
circled with well dressed visitors. The troops in the 
trenches consisted of detachments of the 28th and 61st 
regiments and Royal Marines, a party of which latter 
kept the ground. The Provisional battalion manned 
the works attacked. Nota single accident or failure 
occurred, and the conduct of the whole affair reflected 
great credit on those who had its direction. Sir Hussey 
Vivian expressed the greatest satisfaction at the skill 
displayed in the engineering operations, and afterwards 
partook of refreshment at the Royal Engineer mess- 
room.— United Service Gazette, Mug. 1. 














Movements oF ForeiGn Suips or WArR.—Sailed 
from Malta, June 9, the Austrian sloop of War, Caro- 
line, onacruise. Arrived at Malta, from Athens, the 
14th June, the Austrian sloop of war Cesarea, and 
sailed again the Ist July for Palermo. On the 2d July, 
arrived the Austrian brig of war Montecucoli, from 
Athens, and remains. On the 9th June, the Neapoli- 
tan steamer Real Ferdinando sailed from Malta for 
Sicily and Naples. The American squadron under | 
Commodore Patterson, composed of the Delaware liner, 
Potomac frigate, and Shark schooner, appeared off 
Malta on the 27th June, and sent in the schooner 
which carried out Mr. MacCauley, their Consul at 
Tripoly, for which port they finally set sail on the 20th 
June. This day the two large sloops have again hove 
in sight, and intend coming into port to await the arri- 
val of the John Adams frigate from Marseilles, with 
220,000 dollars and supplies. The Shark was left at 
Tripoly, but may shortly be looked for. 

On the 19th June, a Turkish squadron, composed of 
Lliner, 2 large frigates, 6 corvettes, and one cutter, 
stood close into Malta, but disappéared during the night. 
It is supposed to be the one returning from Tripoly to 
Constantinople. > 

The British squadron, under Sir Josias Rowley, took 
its departure from the Bay of Salamis on the 6th of 
June, and after proceeding to Paros to water, visited 
Antiparos, Naxia, Delos, and Syra, where it took in a 
supply of fresh beef. It then called off Athens, and 
after receiving despatches overland from England, 
cruised about Capes St. Angeto and Matepan for several 
days, and anchored in Cervi Bay on the 27th. On the 


Louis Philippe.— United Service Gazette. 
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HEAD QUARTERS OF THE ARMY, 
ADJUTANT GENERAL’s OFFICE, 
Washington, Sept. 15, 1835. 
ORDER, } 
No. 65. 

I. A court of inquiry instituted pursuant to general 
order, No. 49, of this year, by direction of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, to examine into certain im- 
putations and accusations relative to the conduct of the 
Rev. Thomas Warner, chaplain of the Military Aca- 
demy, and Assistant Surgeon Henderson, on duty at 
that institution, assembled at West Point, New York, 
on the 31st of August, and after duly examining the 
testimony pronounced the following opinion : 


Opinion of the court in the case of Professor Warner. 


* The court find that a report was circulated among 
the cadets at West Point, soon after the decease of 
the late Cadet Carter, of Assistant Surgeon Hender- 
son’s having neglected him, and of Dr. Carmichael, a 
member of the board of visiters, having said that had 
the case been properly treated his life might have been 
saved; but there is no reason to believe that Professor 
Warner had any agency in originating that report. 

«© It appears in evidence that the Professor left West 
Point, for New York, on the afternoon of the day on 
which the funeral of Cadet Carter took place ; and that 
he mentioned the report in the house and to a part of 
the family of Major Gen. Scott, of the Army; and like- 
wise in the office of the Assistant Adjutant General of 
the Eastern Department in the presence of four offi- 
cers of the army. 

‘It further appears in evidence, that Dr. Carmichael 
contradicted the report, so far as his name was con- 
nected with it, and declared that Dr. Henderson’s 
treatment of the case had been surgical throughout; 
but there is no evidence that Professor Warner was 
apprised of that contradiction, until some time after he 


the Adjutant General’s office. 
well as the deportment of the gentlemen, the court 
might perhaps infer that they entertained hostile feel- 
ings towards each other, but there 
tending in the slightest degree to show that Professor 
Warner was actuated by such feelings in mentioning 
the report in New York. 

**From a full consideration of all the circumstances 
of the case, the court are of opinion that the conduct 
of Professor Warner, in having repeated, upon mere 
rumor, reports so injurious to the reputation of a bro- 
ther officer, was unjust and improper ; but inasmuch as 
Professor Warner, while admitting the impropriety of 
repeating the report at all, on the authority of mere 
rumor only, at the same time disclaimed all malicious, 
hostile, or unfriendly feelings, and, before the com- 
mencement of this inquiry, made frank explanations of 
his conduct, explanations which the court think ought 
to have been accepted; no reason is perceived for fur- 
ther judicial proceedings.” 


Opinion of the court in the case of Dr. Henderson. 


“Tt appears that Dr. Henderson saw Cadet Carter in 





ist of July, it was standing into the Gulf of Calamata, 
owing to blowing weather, awaiting the ‘* Hind” from 
Constantinople; it was supposed the squadron would 
proceed to visit the principal lonian ports. The Thun- 
derer has sustained some damage in her canvas from 
squally weather, and the Revenge in her bulwarks, &c. 
from being run into by the Canopus, in beating through 
the Delos* Narrows, on which occasion the Canopus 
also injured some of her smaller spars.— Jb. 
‘ 


_ 


Among the passengers on board his Majesty’s brig 
Pantaloon, which arrived at Falmouth ou Monday, was 


a few minutes after the wound was received; that he 
| immediately called in to his aid the professional kuow- 
|ledge of Dr. Carmichael; that after using such profes- 
sional means as were deemed proper Dr. Henderson 
was occupied for some time on staff duty, having left 
the patient in the care of hospital steward Vanlieu and 
several cadets; that Dr. Henderson again, of his own 
|accord, visited Cadet Carter, after a certain lapse of 
| time, varying, according to different witnesses, from 

two and a half to three hours; that on the second visit 

Dr. Carmichael was again called in by Dr. Henderson, 

and certain surgical operations resorted to on consul- 

tation ; and finally, that one, two, or more medical 


| 





had repeated the report in Gen. Scott’s house, and in | 
From the testimony, as | 


is no evidence | 


|by him were naturally drawn frum him, while there 
| was as yet possible room for hope, by his sympathy 
| with the parties. 

| ‘* The court do not consider themselves called upon 
| to investigate the surgical treatment of the case; were 
| they to enter on that subject, they should consider the 
| opinion of Dr. Carmichael, ‘that the treatment of Dr. 
| Henderson was surgical throughout,’ as conclusive. 

| And as Dr. Carmichael saw Cadet Carter soon after 
|he received the wound, and again in the hospital, the 
court consider his statement equally conclusive as to 
\the reputed neglect of Dr. Henderson, particularly as 
‘it is in evidence that the general impression about 
, that time among the cadets was, that ‘all that could be 
effected by the most skilful medical aid was diligently 
tendered.’ The court, therefore, perceive no reason 
for further judicial proceedings in the case.” 

| II. The proceedings in the foregoing cases have 
been submitted to the President, and are approved. 

| Ill. The court of inquiry is hereby dissolved. 

| By oRDER OF ALEXANDER Macoms, 
| 


| 


Maj. Gen. Commanding in Chief: 
S. COOPER, Assist. Adj’t Gen. 





| _ Assistant Surgeon B. Randall ordered to accompany 
| the Creek Indians about to remove from Alabama. 


RESIGNATION. 
| 2d Lieut. H. E. Prentiss, 2d arty. 10th Sept. 
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The Brandywine, Com. Wadsworth, and schooner 
Boxer, Lieut. commanding Page, were at Payta on 
the 17th June. 

Extract of a letter from an officer on board the U.S. 
ship Delaware, dated Malta, July 17th, 1835. 

““A brig from Trieste has just called in, bound for 
Boston. I have but time to inform you of my conti- 
nued good health. Since my last, we have been to 
Tripoli—all is quiet there; the inside Pasha has been 
carried to Constantinople. The outside Pasha has shot 
|himself. I think we shall sail to-morrow for Palermo. 
|The John Adams, that has all our letters, has not yet 
| found us. The Potomac, now with us, sails to-morrow 
| for Mahon and Marseilles. We have no news of our 
relief.” 

Letters have been received in Washington from an 
| officer on board the Delaware, dated 20th July, stating 
| that information had been received cf the arrival of the 
John Adams at Naples, for which place the squadron 
would sail in a day or two. 








MARRIAGES. 
At St. Mary’s, Geo., on the 3d instant, by the Rev. H. 


Pratt, Capt. THOMAS C. RUDOLPH, U. S. revenue 
service, to Miss MARY JANE JEWETT, of Savannah. 


DEATHS. 


In Duplin county, N. C., on the 15th ultimo, ROBERT 
SUTHERLAND, Esq., aged 87 years, Mr. Sutherland was 
a veteran of the revolution, and a staunch whig of '76. 
He lived an exemplary life, and his virtues were above 
the reach of slander. He enjoyed, in an eminent degree, 
the confidence and respect of all that knew him; and his 
death is generally regretted. 

At New York, on the 6th inst. James, only ehild of 
Lieut. James H. Warp, of the Navy, aged 4 months. 

At Chicago, IIl., on the 3lst August, 1834, Jonn GREEY, 
aged ane year and 11 days; and on the 2d July, 1835, Ds- 
GARMO JoNES GREEN, aged 18 days; both sons of Major 
Joun Green, 5th Infantry U. S. Army, commanding Fort 
Dearborn. 








ARMY AND NAVY REGISTERS, 
Cogr«&cTED TO THE Ist Juny, 1835, 
For sale at this office. Price 25 eents each. Also by the 
agents of the Magazine and Chronicle, in Norfolk, Balti- 
timore, Philadelphia, New York, and Boston. 
As the postage is but 3 cents under 100 miles, and 5 
cents for any distance over 100 miles, they can be for- 








warded by mail, and will be furnished at the rate of five. 
copies for one doHar.. 
ept. 22—tf. 
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